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lies in the ntterly unexpected and incalculable sequence
of ideas. Each paragraph, each sentence, we may almost
say, each phrase, seems to be the last which a reader
would look to follow the preceding. It would seem to
have no connection at all till we notice the subtle,
often fantastic, sometimes almost verbal nexus of
thought which unites one passage with another. The
transition is so sharp, so incalculable, and yet so grace-
ful, at any rate so quaint, that the impression is usually
pleasant, and is never obscure. The reader's attention
is kept at a pleasing excitement, by the fact that he
cannot imagine what is coming next; that when the
next thought is presented, it seems wildly incongruous,
until the link of ideas is perceived. And the link shows
itself before the sentence is finished.

It must be admitted that the limits of playful incon-
sequence are at times strained or passed. There are
passages, no doubt, even those retained in the reduced
and revised " new edition " of 1896, that can hardly
be said to be composed by a man in perfect command
of his own thoughts. Ever since his great cerebral
attack, things were wont occasionally to drop from
Ruskin's tongue or his pen somewhat as from a man
under the influence of a drug, or as if he were talking
in his sleep. Words, sounds, or chance associations,
suggest a new topic, having only some verbal connec-
tion but no logical coherence, almost like the association
of two punning words. He says himself (Letter LXII.)
that any gambolling on his part," awkward or untimely
as it may have seemed, has been quite as serious, and
intentionally progressive, as Morgiana's dance round
the captain of the Forty Thieves." " If I took off the
harlequin's mask for a moment," he adds, "you wouldces on us the effect of
